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made this typical statement at a meeting of business executives on
January 14, 1947: 'If we fail to support in every way we can the
principles of the American economic system throughout the world,
then we shall be in very real danger of losing them at home as well
as abroad/

To American experts, the time seems ripe now for wider acceptance
of the American idea', the New York Times repeated on March 23,
1947. 'The problem ... is to make our world leadership work so
effectively that there will never be any doubt hereafter that democracy
and free enterprise offer the best way of life for the common people
of the world.'

Thus it became necessary to convince both the American people
and the outside world that American free enterprise and democracy
were indeed one; that, while admittedly 'private enterprise had failed
abroad, even in its old home in England', the American economic
system 'is something unique in the world', in the words of the New
York Times of May u, 1947; and that its historical record proved
'the superiority of the dynamic quality of American free enterprise to
other forms of private enterprise and to all forms of absolutism'.

While the test of America's post-war leadership was still in the
making, Big Business took it upon itself to provide historic proof of
the superior merits of American free enterprise. In countless 'public
service' advertisements, commercial radio programmes, speeches and
pamphlets, it popularized the story of the way America had come, of
the manner in which free enterprise had enabled a mere six-and-a-half
per cent of the world's people, the youngest of all great nations, to
acquire as much wealth and productive power as all the other ninety-
four per cent of mankind had amassed over the centuries.

As far as it goes, this story of American free enterprise is to a good
part true, and it is great and fascinating. . . .

All on their own, the American pioneers pushed the nation's
frontiers over the virginal vastness of the continent. With their bare
hands and simple tools they cleared prairies and forests, dried up
swamps, and spread fertile acres over the wilderness. Directed by no
other force or plan than the free and never-ending search of oppor-
tunity, they tamed and harnessed mighty rivers, opened deep veins of
coal and ore, dotted the country with workshops that grew into mills
and factories. Without help and guidance from government they drove
across lowlands, mountains and deserts the trails that blazed lie way